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THE IDEA OF CAUSAL EFFICACY 


I antiquity and the middle ages, especially where some form of 
Aristotelianism was influential, a belief in real powers of things 
which ‘‘flow from their essences’? was common. The notions of real 
essences and powers are still to be found in Locke, although, in his 
account of knowledge, we are vouchsafed only nominal essences and 
ideas of powers. The real essence is, practically at least, abandoned 
by Hume, and power gives way, in his philosophy, to uniform se- 
quences and the felt expectations associated with our experience of 
such sequences. The development of natural science from the sev- 
enteenth to our present century saw the increasing use of theoretical 
concepts which are, in a way, analogues to real essences. The at- 
tempts to treat such concepts as fictitious forms of thought economy, 
or logical construction, have not been entirely successful. Although 
extremely instructive, such attempts have not succeeded in giving 
an account of the theoretically assumed entities that is adequate to 
their function in scientific inquiry. 

An adequate scheme of ideas which would account for such con- 
cepts and for their relation to empirical concepts is a great desider- 
atum. It has been lately urged that the reintroduction of the notion 
of causal efficacy is indispensable to such an account. In this paper 
I wish to examine the idea of causal efficacy in order to determine 
whether it can be so employed. 

In Science and the Modern World, Professor Whitehead insisted 
that ‘‘there can be no living science unless there is a widespread in- 
stinetive conviction in the existence of an Order of Things, and, in 
particular, of an Order of Nature’’ (p.5). This is especially impor- 
tant, he thought, because ‘‘since the time of Hume, the fashionable 
scientific philosophy has been such as to deny the rationality of sci- 
ence’’ (ibid.). And he illustrates the view which he will subject to 
severe criticism by a quotation from Hume’s Inquiry Concerning 
Human Understanding, Section IV, where Hume asserts, ‘‘In a 
word, then, every effect is a distinct event from its cause. It could 
not, therefore, be discovered in the cause, and the first invention or 
conception of it, a priori, must be entirely arbitrary.’’ Whitehead’s 
immediate observation on this passage is so interesting that it de- 
serves extensive quotation : 
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If the cause in itself discloses no information as to the effect, so that the 
first invention of it must be entirely arbitrary, it follows at once that science is 
impossible, except in the sense of establishing entirely arbitrary connections 
which are not warranted by anything intrinsic to the natures either of causes or 
effects. [Ibid., p. 6, italics are Whitehead’s. } 


As everyone who is familiar with Whitehead’s writings knows, 
this ‘‘faith in the order of nature which has made possible the 
growth of science is a particular example of a deeper faith’’ which 
‘‘eannot be justified by an inductive generalization,’’ but which 
‘‘springs from direct inspection of the nature of things as disclosed 
in our own immediate present experience’’ (tbid., p. 27). A more 
complete understanding of this order of nature requires the aban- 
donment of misplaced concretion and simple location, in brief, the 
elimination of those intellectual prejudices which prevent the direct 
perception of causal efficacy. 

But Whitehead has not been alone in the insistence on the need 
for more than the uniform association of properties to which Hume’s 
theory of causal connection is plainly limited. More recently, Prof. 
K. J. Nelson in a Presidential Address has held that the notions of 
substance and of the causal dispositions implied therein are indis- 
pensable to a rational theory of experience. Moreover, the diffi- 
culties which some logicians have lately found in the subjunctive 
or contrary-to-fact conditionals have been turned to advantage by 
those who feel the need for causally efficacious connections either as 
revealed directly in ordinary experience or as indispensable presup- 
positions of a satisfactory account of laws and theories in science. 

If the rationality of science means that the relations between 
different events or different parts of a single continuous event should 
be discernible efficacious bonds such that the existence and nature 
of what occurs later can be cognized from what occurs earlier, then 
it will be admitted that the rationality of science stands or falls with 
the correctness of Hume’s critique. But I am not speaking for my- 
self alone when I urge that the rationality of science means nothing 
of this sort. It can and does mean, at the least, that the propositions 
composing a natural science are accepted because they withstand 
certain tests or rejected because they succumb to these tests. The 
nature and operation of these tests are so clear and so-simple that 
they can be completely elucidated in terms of elementary logic. This 
is what the rationality of science means, at the very least. It may be 
that this is all that it either can or need mean. 

The deficiencies of Hume’s positive theory of causal belief have 
been amply insisted on, and I shall say little about them here. It is 
worth remarking that the ‘‘instinctive faith’’ of which Whitehead 
speaks is remarkably like the impressions of reflection which Hume 
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finds to be the source of our ideas of necessary connection. The sug- 
gestion that Hume intended to deny the practical need of such a 
faith is, therefore, misleading. And it would also be a mistake to 
suppose that Hume denied causal powers in things but accepted 
them in his account of mental habit. For he explicitly states (1) 
that he accepts the existence of uniform sequences without question, 
and (2) that his own account of the development of causal beliefs 
is just another causal belief, and, accordingly, is an instance of it- 
self, and, consequently, that no causal powers are surreptitiously 
reintroduced on the mental level. 
























As to what may be said, that the operations of nature are independent of 
our thought and reasoning, I allow it; and accordingly have observed, that ob- 
jects bear to each other the relations of contiguity and succession; that like 
objects may be observed, in several instances, to have like relations; and that 
all this is independent of, and antecedent to, the operations of the understand- 
ing. But if we go any further, and ascribe a power or necessary connection to 
these objects, this is what we can never observe in them, but must draw the 
idea of it from what we feel internally in contemplating them. And this I 
carry so far that I am ready to convert my present reasoning into an instancé 
of it, by a subtility which it will not be difficult to comprehend. 

When any object is presented to us, it immediately conveys to the mind a 
lively idea of that object which is usually found to attend it; and this deter- 
mination of the mind forms the necessary connection of these objects. But 
when we change the point of view from the objects to the perceptions, in that 
case the impression is to be considered as the cause, and the lively idea as the 
effect; and their necessary connection is that new determination, which we feel 
to pass from the idea of the one to that of the other. The uniting principle 
among our internal perceptions is as unintelligible as that among external ob- 
jects and is not known to us in any other way than by experience. [Treatise, 
Bk I, Pt. III, Sec. XIV, Par. 28, 291 (my italics).] 












That Hume’s positive account may be inadequate to the facts of 
human experience or that Hume failed empirically to discern fea- 
tures ‘‘ disclosed in our immediate present experience’’ is one thing, 
but that he was fundamentally inconsistent in his account of the 
matter is quite another. The passage I have just quoted, although 
often neglected, shows plainly enough that Hume knew what he was 
doing in his positive theory of causal belief, and also that he was 
able to anticipate and refute a common objection brought against 
it. The principal charge, then, which remains outstanding against 










1Cf. Ramsey, F. P. ‘‘ When we are necessitated as a result of experience 
to think in a particular way, we probably do have a different feeling from when 
we freshly make up our mind. But we must not say we feel ourselves being 
necessitated, for in the mind there is only regularity: the necessity as always is 
a figure of speech. I think he (Hume) understood this very well, and gave his 
readers credit for more intelligence than they display in their literal interpreta- 
tions (Foundations of Mathematics, New York and London 1931, pp. 254-255). 
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Hume’s view, must be simply that he failed to discern a feature of 
common experience. 

That such a feature of experience is present in our experience of 
causes may or may not be the case. But the criticism which White- 
head brings against Hume in connection with the passage from the 
Inquiry implies that this feature of experience will provide us with 
such knowledge of causes as will indicate something of the character 
of their effects. Since we may presume that Whitehead was not di- 
rected to this view by naive acceptance of the scholastic maxim: 
agens agit in patiente modo sibi simili, we must seek for some other 
source of his and similar views. I shall suggest several possible 
ways in which the idea may have arisen that knowledge of causes 
gives some indication of the character of their effects, and in each 
case I shall attempt to demonstrate that the evidence actually will 
not support such a conclusion. 

Suppose that I have had many experiences which lead me to 
affirm that various kinds of substance, when dropped from a height 
of so and so many feet, will shatter. E.g., let us assume that I have 
come to believe that (1) clay pottery, when dropped, will break; 
(2) porcelain, when dropped, will break; (3) jade, when dropped, 
will break. If I am now presented for the first time with glass, I 
may well conjecture that it will break when dropped even though I 
have never before observed the behavior of this particular substance 
when it is dropped. It could be said that I have conjectured the 
character of the effect without previous experience and that my con- 
jecture, though @ priori, is not entirely arbitrary. But if we ex- 
amine this situation more closely, we shall discover that I must have 
depended on some tacit assumptions which, far from being evident, 
are more questionable than the conjecture itself. 

In the first place, if I express the accepted beliefs as general 
propositions in the usual manner it will be seen that my argument 
might have been one of simple analogy. Putting c for ‘‘clay pot- 
tery,’’ p for ‘‘porcelain,’’ j for ‘‘jade,’’ d for ‘‘drop,’’ and b for 
‘‘break,’’ my accepted beliefs have the form: 


(1) For all z, if cz and dz then bz. 
(2) For all z, if px and dz then bz. 
(3). For all z, if jx and dz then bz. 


And, putting g for ‘‘glass,’’ the belief I have formed without any 
previous experience has the form: 


For all x, if gx and dz then bz. 


My reasoning might then be represented as follows: 
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Since g is similar to c, p, j it will perhaps behave like them under 
identical circumstances. But similarity is ambiguous and at least 
five distinct senses of the word may be noted. It may mean (1) 

qualitative identity in one respect, or (2) more than one respect; 
(3) qualitative analogy in one respect, or (4) more than one re- 
spect; (5) some qualitative identities and some qualitative analogies 
in several respects. The argument from analogy would, I suppose, 
argue from some similarities in the conditions to similar or identical 
consequences. The similarities in the conditions would, in any case, 
be short of qualitative identity in all respects. And it is plain that 
the principle tacitly assumed or explicitly invoked is the principle 
that similar things behave in similar or identical ways under identi- 
eal circumstances. This principle is certainly more questionable 
than the conjecture about glass, indeed (as Hume himself noted) it 
is more questionable than that qualitatively identical things behave 
in qualitatively identical ways under qualitatively identical circum- 
stances. And, we may observe, the proposed principle is as cer- 
tainly false, for Hume’s principle that like causes have like effects 
is surely not certainly true. It might be modified so as to read 
‘‘things identical in some but not all respects or analogous in some 
or all respects behave in similar or identical circumstances in a great 
majority of cases, and the more so, the greater the similarity or the 
analogy.’’ If this principle be accepted, either as such or because 
it can be deduced from some other inductive principle, it is surely 
not a principle whose truth or plausibility is suggested or discovered 
‘in our immediate experience.’’ And so, although we may conjec- 
ture as to the behavior of glass when dropped without any previous 
experience of that phenomenon, it would not be because the intrinsic 
nature of the conditions (as such a nature is revealed in cae 
experience) gave by itself any clue as to the effect. 

It is, however, possible that the beliefs (1) to (3) given above 
suggest the broader empirical generalization that any thing which 
possessed the determinable Q of which c, p, j are relative determi- 
nates would when subjected to d have J, i.e., that: 


For all z, if Qxz, then, if dz then bz. 
If it is plain that g is also a relative determinate of Q, it will logi- 
eally follow from this broader generalization that : 

For all z, if gx, then, if dz then bz. 
In this case, it could be argued that the nature of g suggests the be- 
havior b under circumstance d. But this would only be so because 


1I owe these distinctions to my former teacher, Prof. R. W. Church. See, 
e.g., his Essay on Critical Appreciation, London, 1939. 
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we believe: 
For all xz, if Qz, then, if dx then bz, 


and know that g is a determinate of the determinable Q. But such 
a course of thought, it is plain, is a far ery from any revelation in 
immediate experience of the character of the effect in that of the 
cause. Still the fact that a logical deduction is involved in this 
course of reasoning might have misled some philosophers into sup- 
posing that the character of an effect may be discovered in its cause. 
However, I think that the circumstance that more probably misled 
them is of a somewhat subtler sort than either of the aforementioned 
possibilities. 

Let us suppose that we have a theory (in the sense of Campbell, 
Ramsey, et al.) about the molecular constitution of substances which 
have the determinable and perceptible quality Q. Let us summarize 
the constitution theoretically imputed to cases of Q by the Greek 
letter x, the theoretical changes of molecular forces involved in drop- 
ping by 38, and the theoretical resultant by 8. If we have an axioma- 
tized theory we might then be able to state that the junction of the 
axioms a, with « will imply the result. That is: 


For all y, if ay and xy, then, if dy then By. 


In this case we can deduce the nature of the theoretical effect from 
that of the theoretical conditions and circumstances. Indeed, we 
ean deduce this without any previous experiential knowledge of the 
particular substance whose behavior is in question. Now this situ- 
ation, which is characteristic in sciences in which we have theories 
(in the precise sense of the term), might lead one to suppose that we 
can determine the nature of effects from the intrinsic nature of their 
causes without any previous experience of the effect of the particular 
cause under investigation. Our theory, that is, enables us to predict 
via theoretic deductions the character of the effect of dropping 
glass, given the intrinsic nature of glass. That this situation con- 
troverts anything that Hume said about causation is, I think, with- 
out foundation. 

It is true, of course, that Hume has no very clear idea of the 
form and function of theory in natural science. In an important 
sense, he never even discusses the matter. But, as I hope to show, 
nothing that he says about the nature of empirical discovery need 
be taken back in the light of our greater clarity about theories. 

Let us examine the matter more closely. We have a set of axioms 
a, and the theoretic counterparts x, § of the observable constitution 
and conditions of several substances c, p, j, and g. The accepted 
empirical laws and the ingenuity of a scientific mind have enabled 
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us to erect a theory and a set of codrdinations between theoretically 
assumed and empirically observable characteristics. Diagrammati- 
cally the relationships would appear thus: 


If ay, then if «xy and Sy then By. 
If Qx and dz then bz. 


The Greek lettered characters are codrdinated with the Latin let- 
tered characters by equivalences. Thus « is codrdinated with Q, 8 
with d, and 8 with b. The codrdinating equivalences between the 
empirical qualities and their theoretic counterparts is sometimes 
called the dictionary. 

Now it is plain that the initial codrdination is not a matter of de- 
duction. And it is equally plain that, initially, it is not a matter of 
inductive experience either.2, The theory is justified by the facts 
(1) that, via the codrdinations we can derive the known empirical 
laws, and (2) derive new hitherto untested empirical laws which 
withstand experimental test. 

It is plain, if my account of the connections of theories and laws 
is substantially correct, that the nature of glass, as empirically 
given, gives us no clues whatsoever as to its behavior when dropped. 
It is only by way of a theoretically imputed and initially arbitrary 
interpretation of empirical glass that we can deduce the behavior 
of glass from its ‘‘intrinsic nature.’?’ Whether such an imputation 
can be sustained depends only on the verification of its empirical 
consequences. These consequences support the empirical laws pre- 
cisely as Hume explained, and the laws, in turn, may be said to sup- 
port the theory. But this whole elaborate business is so far removed 
from the revelations of immediate experience that any further com- 
ment seems superfluous. On the other hand, it is easy to see why 
people are sometimes led to think that the natures of the causes indi- 
cate the natures of effects. The sciences require nothing but re- 
peated experiences to support the empirical laws. A perception of 
causal efficacy, even if it be a discoverable feature of the experience 
of repeated successions of qualities, would give us no clue as to the 
nature of the next or of all the rest of the unknown cases. And the 
theoretical imputations of the natures of observed causes and effects 
provide us with ways of interpreting accepted laws and predicting 
new ones only because such theoretical imputations are planned for 
that purpose. Whether they are to continue to be accepted depends 
solely on the success of the predictions they imply. 


2 For we never do observe any conjunction of the theoretically assumed 
characters and their empirical counterparts and so never have any direct evi- 
dence of the equivalences which make up the codrdination or dictionary. Hume 
himself made this observation. 


- 
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This discussion has so far revealed a plausible source of the ex- 
pectation that causes, on first appearance, might suggest or indicate 
the character of their effects. Yet a closer look at some theories 
would support the contention that theories would lead us to expect 
new laws quite different from the old ones subsumed under the same 
theory. 

If we take as an example simple Mendelian inheritance of a 
single factor we can explain the point quite easily. Put T for 
‘‘tall,’’ ¢ for ‘‘short,’’ T for the theoretic counterpart of 7, and + 
for the theoretic counterpart of ¢. Assume T is simply dominant 
over ¢t. Then (I) two homozygous individuals 2;, y; which are T 
and ¢ respectively, will have immediate progeny which are all T.5 
(II) If these are selfed, we obtain approximately 75% T and 25% t. 
These are the accepted laws (let us say). What should we expect if 
some of the 7 in law (II) are crossed with the ¢ mentioned in the 
same law? Any argument based on observable analogies with (I) 
and/or (II) would be quite misleading. For the result of such a cross 
turns out to be approximately 3% T and 14 t, i.e., approximately 66% 
T and 33% t, a result which is quite different from the previous re- 
sults. The theory of simple Mendelian inheritance for a dominant 
factor and its corresponding recessive does, of course, uniquely pre- 
dict this result. But here is a case in which the theory leads us to 
expect new laws that are quite unlike the old ones on which the the- 


ory was initially based. To illustrate this point and, in general, the 
character of theory as I have outlined it above, we shall reconstruct 
this fragment of the theory of inheritance. Our laws are: 


(I) T X t yields 100% T (homozygous T and ft) 
(II) 7 x T yields 75% T and 25% ¢ (The T’s taken from 
the first cross). 


The disappearance of ¢ in the first filial generation (Law I) and its 
reappearance in the second filial generation (Law IT), suggests that 
some determiner or generator of ¢ is still present in the members of - 
the first filial generation but masked by the generator of 7. Mendel 
proposed, essentially, that the theoretic counterpart of a homozygous 
T is TT and of a homozygous ¢ is rr, and that the gametes produced 
by such a T and such a #¢ are T,T, and 7,7 respectively. He further 
supposed that the zygote from such gametes has the theoretic con- 
stitution, Tr, and that generally all logically possible combinations 
of generators are realized in a large enough sample. Hence we can 
schematize the relationships of theory and laws as follows: 


8 More correctly, the progeny are 100% T. For fortuitous dwarfing could 
occur. 
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THEORY Laws 


Law I 


Somatic cells TT «———. T and t phenotypes of P; 
of P; are 


Gametes of TT, T andz,r | TXt 
P, are 


Zygotes Tr and Tr —— T 100% phenotypes of F, 


Law II 
oo cells Tr and Tr «———. T, T phenotypes of F, 
Or 


Groin of T,7andT,r 
1 


Zygotes TT, Tr, Tr, rr ——> T 75%, t 25% phenotypes of F: 


Law IIT 
Romantle cells TT, Tr, Tr, rr «———. T, t phenotypes of F; 
Or £2 


Ye of TT, 7T;T, 7; Tr; rr 
3 


Zygotes Tr, Tr, Tr, rr, Tr, 77 ———>_ T 6634%, t 334% phenotypes of Fs 


Explanation : 


The high arrow going from ‘‘Laws’’ to ‘‘Theory’’ represents the 
initial application of what is called the ‘‘dictionary.’’ For present 
purposes the dictionary required is just the following: 


For all x, Tx if and only if TT of the somatic cells of x or Tr 
of the somatic cells of x. 
For all x, tz if and only if rr of the somatic cells of z. 


The vertical arrow represents the deduction of theoretical conse- 
quences from theoretical premises. This takes place within the 
theory. 

The low arrow represents the terminal application of the dic- 
tionary. 

It will be observed that the dictionary is in the form of general 
equivalences. Hence the whole operation of deducing the conse- 
quents of laws from their antecedents may be compendiously ex- 
pressed as follows: 


[antecedent of Lj and dictionary and Axioms of theory and 
dictionary | 

implying 
[consequent of Zj.] 


The theory implies that the back-cross will produce results whose 


- 
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empirical counterpart is 66% T and 33% t. If this is confirmed it 
is said to verify the theory. But it is a result which would hardly 
have been suggested by the previously given empirical laws. In- 
deed, on the first appearance of the cause the ‘‘invention or concep- 
tion’’ of the effect ‘‘must be entirely arbitrary.’’ A conjecture based 
on a principle of empirical analogy might not appear, in this case, 
to be arbitrary but it certainly would have been wrong, and a con- 
jecture that would have turned out to be right would have been the 
sheerest guess. It is true that, with the theory at hand, we are not 
guessing. It is also true that the immediately given experiences 
taken by themselves indicate nothing of the character which the the- 
ory is to assume. A very considerable amount of reflection must 
supplement these experiences before they can be said even to suggest 
the theory which will explain them. 

Whether any of the suggestions I have made actually represent 
the trains of thought or the ‘‘verbal bridges’’ (a happy phrase due 
to Bergmann, I believe) which were involved in the supposition 
that something in the nature of causes indicates the character of 
their effects I do not know. But I think that something of this 
sort has probably occurred. At any rate, I can not otherwise ex- 
plain how the supporters of causal efficacy could have formed such 
mistaken expectations. I am reasonably confident that many of 
them are not much moved by ‘‘received maxims’’ of ‘‘scholastic 
head-pieces.’’ And I find it difficult to believe that they have sup- 
posed that any perception in the mode of causal efficacy could have 
unerringly indicated the character of any hitherto unknown effect 
or that from one and the first experience of a cause and its effect in 
mutual connection we could ever know the nature and character of 
the effect of that cause henceforth. 

If Hume’s analysis disposed of the alleged experiential evidence 
for a relation of distinct events which would provide knowledge or 
likelihood that something exists because something else exists and 
knowledge or likelihood what something will be because something 
else has a given character, it might yet be urged that the need and 
utility of theories affords a non-experiential ground for such con- 
clusions. This, I think, is simply a great mistake. The codrdina- 
tions between statements in the theory and statements in the empiri- 
cal system (containing the empirical laws) are just truth-functional 
equivalences. We can not, in the nature of the case, assign further 
unknown and indescribable connections between theoretic and em- 
pirical concepts which will serve to facilitate experimental research 
or to extend the scope of the theory. Such proposed connections 
would be unintelligible in themselves and superfluous in elucidating 
the connection of theory and experiment. 
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This is not to affirm or to deny that theoretic concepts are purely 
calculational symbols. The point is simply this: Theoretical con- 
cepts may refer to trans-empirical existences or they may be, so to 
speak, complicated maps connecting empirical laws. But whatever 
they are, the assumption of relations of causal efficacy among the 
theoretic entities or between them and the empirical entities is both 
unintelligible and unnecessary. Hence, the grounds lately offered 
for their re-introduction into the philosophy of science appear to be 
entirely insufficient. 


JULIUS WEINBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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FETISHISM IN THE EXISTENTIALISM OF SARTRE 


The non-technical reader is not aware of the fallacies and 
hypostatizations in the Sartrian dialectic as it turns abstract 
nouns into vast supernatural objects. Yet even a philosophically 
seasoned person may be impressed, and should be if he has any 
appreciation of the terrifying experience of mankind in recent 
years. The dialectic of Sartre and his school is superimposed 
upon the emotion of this experience, which gives a new nuance 
to the old manipulations. 

There is also the fascination of fiction to propel this phi- 
losophy. Sartre imagines looking for Pierre in a café. With its 
tables and lights, people and noise, the café is certainly full of 
being. Somewhere Pierre also is real. But when I look at an 
object before me—a person, a table, a chair—it stands out from 
a vague background and then sinks into a general nothingness 
from which I expect Pierre to appear. His absence reduces every 
bit of the café to nothingness, since he is absent from all of it. 
The not-thereness of Pierre infects the whole place so that there 
is a double nothingness: that of the café as well as that of Pierre. 
My expectation of him makes his absence present as a real event 
which haunts the café. 

‘‘This is enough to show that non-being does not come into 
things through the judgment of negation: it is the judgment of 
negation, on the contrary, which is conditioned and sustained by 
non-being’’ (L’Etre et le Néant, p. 46). There is a sudden in- 
tuition of the not. ‘‘The necessary condition for the possibility 
of saying not is that not-being is a perpetual presence, in us and 
around us; that nothingness must haunt being’’ (Ibid., pp. 46-47). 
‘‘But where can nothingness come from?’’ Sartre asks. Being 
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in itself (what he calls the en-soi) is massive; it has no chinks or 
crevices, no transitions or becomings, hence no otherness, no nega- 
tion, indeed no temporality. Being simply ‘‘is, and when it col- 
lapses, one cannot even say that it is no more. Or, rather, there 
must be a consciousness which, being temporal, can be conscious 
of it as no longer existing’’ (Ibid., pp. 33, 34). 

Sartre is obliged to have not-being haunt being after saying 
that being is all there is. Somehow nothingness must appear 
within it like a worm in the core of an apple, he says. That any- 
thing should happen within the massive inertia of all that is, must 
be illogical. But the existentialist is proud of flouting the law 
of identity (that A is always A) and the law of contradiction 
(that A is not not-A or that no A is not-A). The reason is that 
he must bring in human existence. So he thinks of man as some- 
how able to ‘‘place himself outside being and at the same stroke to 
weaken the structural being of being’’ (Zbid., p. 61). There is 
no way around the vast Parmenidean road block and nothing 
ean break through it. Nothing? No wedge can be inserted but 
the utter thinness of the ultra-subtle nothing which is conscious- 
ness. It has none of the thickness of a thing; is so tenuous that 
it can fit an unimaginable interstice within the undifferentiated 
density of being. Just as Pierre’s absence was turned into a 
positive presence, so Sartre can keep his block of being and split 
it too. Since being is an abstraction there is nothing to prevent 
violating it with abstract consciousness as a kind of abstract 
nothingness, which then turns out to have the concreteness of 
existence. 

This ingenious trick is a confession of philosophic impoverish- 
ment. In the British and American tradition one can readily 
grant that mind or consciousness is not physical, not a thing, not 
a region, without being obliged to conclude that it is a kind of 
nothing. It can be a kind of behavior, a quality of performance. 
But for Sartre any intentional process becomes an act of annihila- 
tion, of reduction to nothing, since being is all there is, hence 
must be disintegrated to permit anything significant. Man, the 
pour-soi, who exists for himself and his purposes, must somehow 
be detached from the en-soi, the massive in-itselfness of being in 
general. In Sartre’s system this can happen only through magic: 
by making something of nothing. 

He does sleight of hand with the negative judgment so that 
the not, the absence, is turned into what is sought. He says that 
what is not there is there by its very non-existence. But this 
must not be confused with the negative experience of a scientist 
when he fails to confirm a proposition and his failure constitutes 
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a discovery of positive value. The observation of a negative in- 
stance enables him to affirm an example actually there in contradic- 
tion toa law. If he has found a valid exception he is in a position 
to reformulate the law, because he is working within the procedure 
of scientific method. This method means observation; formula- 
tion of hypotheses, deductions from hypotheses according to stand- 
ards of logic developed in modern times; and careful appraisal 
of the data in the light of these deductions. Even when a 
hypothesis can not be handled mathematically there is essentially 
the same process of making observations, putting them in the form 
of laws, and testing them in terms of experienced consequences. 
A hypothesis is accepted or rejected according to how it stands 
such testing, on the part of different investigators in different 
situations. 

Sartre uses no such method. He works with words, emotionally 
charged. But we must ask what they mean, beginning with the 
key-term ‘‘existence.’’ Kant discovered that existence is not an | 
ordinary sort of predicate: it is not what something is but that it . 
is. The concept of a hundred dollars is what a hundred dollars is. 
The concept or idea of a hundred dollars includes all there is to 
it, so far as we consider what it is. But the idea does not put 
a hundred dollars in my pocket. The actualization of that idea, 
so that I can touch it, is its existence for Kant. But the exis- 
tentialist regards existence as a somewhat to be talked about 
instead of something simply to be experienced, and says that the 
existence of a thing is prior to its essence or nature. The fact 
that things exist is twisted into the belief that their existing can 
be separated from them and made into something substantival. 
We can say ‘‘lions exist’’ or ‘‘there are lions,’’ and that therefore 
it is not always false to say ‘‘this is a lion.’’ But such state- 
ments do not establish the metaphysical reality of leonine existence 
as something to be talked about as if it had its own mane and tail. 
Existence is a noun substantive which gets meaning only as an 
abbreviation of statements recognizing that there are lions and 
other things to be observed. 

The same must be said of the terms ‘‘being’’ and ‘‘nothing- 
ness.’? They also are abbreviations, compendious ways of think- 
ing. To honor them as substantives is to make the mistake of 
Polyphemous and fall for the trick of Odysseus who set him look- 
ing for No Man, as if No Man were someone somewhere. This 
is Eleaticism carried to absurdity. It makes an absurd world 
because it is made of absurd words. Then the idea of the absurd 
is also set up as something to be in awe of (as by Camus in The 
Myth of Sisyphus and his novel The Stranger). Such use of 
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noun substantives, which do not stand for real things at all, is 
a misunderstanding of language which makes a frightening vo- 
cabulary, as if the words were living ogres in themselves and not 
just indications of horrors actually experienced. 

Stalking among shocking abstractions goes the soul or self of 
Descartes’ Ego Cogito, which is regarded as outside nature, or 
caught within it but not of it, by the fact that it is conscious. 
This fact the existentialist refuses to regard as biological or psy- 
chological. It has nothing to do with science or society. Pascal’s 
passionate thoughts on that head are not forgotten and we are 
treated to the notion of a Descartes searching through his soul as 
if he also were obsessed by religious morbidities. Gone is the 
Descartes who looked at the soul for a scientific purpose, as a step 
in the discovery of the physical universe. Presumably Descartes 
did not mean to shut out man from nature. But, regardless of 
what he meant, the upshot of his work was to clear the decks of the 
difficult question of personality in order to treat the rest of nature 
scientifically, with the way left open to interpret human nature 
later as part of it. 

Existentialists are in the impossible position of asserting a 
bifurcation between man and nature, because, having excluded 
man from his habitat they are faced with the artificial problem 
of how to get him back in. He is already in, even for them; they 
insist upon his presence in the world, but as a mind and freedom 
which can not be of the world. 

The chief fetish here is the idea of mind or consciousness, 
of man and his freedom as without a footing in nature: hovering 
above the body, above the brain, above society, above anything 
accessible to science. The fetish of complete independence is not 
peculiar to existentialism, but reaches here the culmination of the 
irrational. Sartre’s colleague Merleau-Ponty says: ‘‘I am the ab- 
solute source, my existence does not come from my antecedents, 
from my physical or social environment; it goes out to all this and 
sustains it... .’’ (Foreword to Phénoménologie de la Perception, 
p. iii). He says that for perception each man is in the world 
and with others in a way that science can not establish; because 
the world is not there externally as an object with its own con- 
stitution, but as ‘‘the natural milieu and field of all my thoughts 
and explicit perceptions’’ (Ibid., p. 5). 

But science need not pretend to establish the world, since it 
is there, with people in it. The sciences do not start from scratch. 
They begin with experience and its problems, and so does philoso- 
phy when it makes sense. When it makes fetishes it can dismiss 
experience and science. The fascination of fetishism is under- 
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standable when experience is horrible and science inadequate. 
But the recent nightmares of intuition and irrational will, driving 
out science or forcing it back, stand in contrast to the healing 
and help that science has achieved in this evil century. 

Sartre himself, moved by the Resistance of his people against 
the Nazis, with their Wotan cult of blood and force, endeavored 
belatedly to present existentialism as a humanism, in the sense of 
a rational codperation of human beings for the common good. 
This was in his polemical booklet with the title Existentialism is 
a Humanism. But he has not disavowed his basic work, Being and 
Nothingness, which is imbued with nihilistic pessimism. The same 
absolute abstractions remain, notably the weird fetishes of utter 
liberty and total responsibility held together. In his plays the 
unforgettable idea is that ‘‘hell is other people.’’ How much 
humanism there is also, might be discussed. Perhaps more than 
in his novels. But the later ones progress beyond the anti-social 
weakness and futility that would be expected from the ‘‘moral 
perspectives’’ which close Being and Nothingness. There we read 
that ‘‘all human activities are equivalent,’’ because they are all 
part of the effort to fuse man and being, hence all doomed to 
frustration. 


Van Meter AMES 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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Elements of Analytic Philosophy. ArtHur Pap. New York. The 
Maemillan Co. 1949. xv+526 pp. $4.60. 


With the publication of Dr. Pap’s introductory text, and the 
Feigl-Sellars volume of readings, the student is in a better position 
than ever before to judge the achievements, the scope, and develop- 
ments of the logical positivist movement, and also to see its relation 
to cognate movements. Dr. Pap welcomes into the fold of what he 
calls ‘‘analytic’’ philosophy three groups: the Carnap group, who 
construct ideal, formalized languages; the followers of G. E. Moore, 
who insist upon the conformity of analysis with common usage; and 
the Wittgenstein circle of ‘‘ psychotherapeutic positivists,’’ who seek 
clarification by exhibiting the fictitious character of many philo- 
sophical problems. Analytic philosophy, then, is something pursued 
by these three groups. It can also be understood by contrast with 
speculative or metaphysical philosophy, for the statements of the 
latter are neither empirical nor analytic, assert nothing though they 
may stir emotions, and hence can not be known to be true or false. 
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In fact, they are neither true nor false. Analytic philosophy is also 
contrasted with empirical science, and with empirical statements, 
though here, as in the case of phenomenology and other ‘‘ pure’’ phi- 
losophies, the line is not always easy to draw. If analytic philos- 
ophy is preoccupied with clarification by means of logical techniques 
and with questions of verifiability, so in less degree is science, nor 
is it clear, either, why Carnap’s work on formal languages should 
be called philosophical rather than scientific. 

Although some pseudo-problems have been exorcised, the topics 
treated in the book are pretty traditional. There is a brief discus- 
sion of the relation of philosophy to the sciences, and of the various 
branches of philosophy, and then a chapter on value theory. The 
chapters that follow are concerned with such topics as the problem 
of universals, innate ideas, epistemological dualism, phenomenalism, 
theories of meaning and truth, formal discourse, the nature of logi- 
cal analysis and scientific method. The analyses of these problems 
presented are mostly borrowed from leading positivists and the 
Cambridge school, or else supplied by the author himself, and the 
student can learn a great deal about current disputes and the flux 
of theory. The solutions, however, are usually quite tentative. 
What seems to be most important is the method of logical analysis, 
but this, too, as we learn from the last chapter, is undergoing basic 
reinterpretation. The result is that instead of a ‘‘systematic’’ pres- 
entation of the elements of analytic philosophy, which is what was 
intended, we have a very clear and interesting historical account of 
recent theories and counter theories. 

Indecisiveness with regard to even elementary matters is perhaps 
to be expected in the author of a text who wants to keep sympathetic 
contact with somewhat diverse methods and results and not to pre- 
judge unfinished analysis, however far it may be from his own scien- 
tific ideal of presenting the elements of the subject systematically. 
What is less understandable is the author’s assumption that the 
various ‘‘analytic’’ philosophers are all going along in the same di- 
rection in spite of their differences which receive considerable atten- 
tion in the book, and his sometimes arbitrary use of the criteria of 
meaning and truth they severally supply. For example, we read 
that ‘‘ ‘there exists an external world’ can be known with certainty 
by observing the way words are commonly used’’ (p. 150), and yet 
when it comes to value theory Dr. Pap implies that a statement like 
‘‘the people of India ought to have a better diet’’ can not be true 
or false, because ‘‘it does not make sense to predicate truth or falsity 
of imperatives’’ (p. 28). In the first instance he follows G. E. 
Moore, in the second, Stevenson, and while there are obvious differ- 
ences between the two cases, they do not seem to warrant the shift. 
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If medical authorities could agree on a minimum diet for the Indian 
people, i.e., a diet which they need or ought to have, the philosopher 
would play a paltry part in insisting that statements of the kind 
ean neither be true nor false, but only persuasive, or that it all 
depends on whether the Indian people want health and happiness. 
The suggestion is that more attention might be given to the scientific 
study of needs. It would be odd if the evidence offered by a re- 
search group were admitted to be true, whereas the recommendations 
it submitted, however cautious, could not possibly be true. 

Another shortcoming of the book, if we may say so without prej- 
udice to its undoubted merit, is the penchant for attacking philo- 
sophical ghosts or stalking-horses. Although this procedure pro- 
vides perhaps ingenious logical exercise, it also confuses and delays 
exposition, and might well have been left to the emergencies and 
needs of class-room discussion. In his chapter on the mind-body 
problem, for example, he discusses only crude behaviorism, though 
he admits there are refined types, omitting at the same time the tech- 
nical and historical considerations which led Watson and Weiss to 
take their extreme and, at times, frankly methodological position. 
No account of crude behaviorism is very illuminating without some 
exposition of the failures of introspection. The real question then, 
as now, was not an abstract logical one. If the contemporary psy- 
chologist prefers to study behavior, it is not because he regards 
mental states as unverifiable in principle, but because they are so 
largely unverifiable in practice, and do not relate as well to biology, 
animal psychology, measurement, and certain practical problems. 
For this reason the methodological identification of mind with be- 
havior (or with certain kinds of behavior) has considerable value. 
The author seems to be wrong when he says that if we take this iden- 
tification literally, psychophysical laws would become mere tautol- 
ogies (p. 285). The behaviorist is not obliged to replace (in Dr. 
Pap’s example) ‘‘Whenever red face and high blood pressure oc- 
cur, anger occurs’’ by ‘‘ Whenever red face and high blood pressure 
occur, red face and high blood pressure occur.’’ What was needed 
at this point was not an abstract argument but an investigation of 
how contemporary psychologists have actually dealt with the prob- 
lem. Dr. Pap is right, of course, in saying that introspection is a 
logically possible method. No special argument was required, how- 
ever, for everyone admits that there is a science of introspection. 
The question is, how successful is it in dealing with certain prob- 
lems? One can also agree with the author that mental states with- 
out a brain and ‘‘immaculate conception”’ are both logically pos- 
sible (pp. 301-302), but again one wonders who his opponents are. 
Many examples of the extension of logical arbitration to essentially 
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empirical questions could be given. The positivist who follows 
Schlick’s theory of verifiability, we read, has no right to reject as 
meaningless the statement that animals have minds, since this theory 
states that a hypothesis is meaningless only if it is logically impos- 
sible to verify it, but, of course, the author says, we could verify it 
since metempsychosis is logically possible. But what psychologist 
has ever held that the mentality of animals was a logical question? 
The problem is whether the ascription of mental states to animals is 
necessary or highly advantageous to explain the behavior of, let us 
say, chimpanzees. 

Various aspects of the book are open to criticism, but there is 
also much in it to admire. Especially when he is concerned with is- 
sues that are obviously susceptible to logical analysis, and do not 
depend on empirical considerations, the author is acute and per- 
suasive. His critical appraisal of the falliblist tendency of some 
‘‘analytic’’ philosophers, and his defense of recent, moderate logical 
positivist formulations against earlier, extreme ones, are of special 
interest. He argues effectively against the view that statements are 
meaningful only if they are completely verifiable. If it were so, 
then statements about other people’s minds, historical judgments, 
physical laws, etc., would all be meaningless. For this and other 
reasons, he says, it would be better to speak of the ‘‘confirmability 
theory,’’ understanding by ‘‘confirmability’’ something less than 
complete verifiability, though how much less is never made clear. 
He wants to include common-sense and scientific statements as mean- 
ingful, and to exclude metaphysics, of course, and says that intui- 
tion enters into the picture at this point, in the sense that in decid- 
ing upon rules of meaningfulness we must be guided by our pre- 
analytic understanding of meanings. But doesn’t this put it up to 
scientists in different fields who would be expected to have the ex- 
pert pre-analytic understanding? This, at least, would be worth 
thinking about. 

One of the most interesting and provocative sections of the book 
is entitled ‘‘Is Logical Analysis a Species of Induction?’’ Dr. Pap 
gives two reasons for supposing that it is, but nowhere, so far as one 
can see, provides any good reason for supposing it isn’t. 


[1] There would seem to be no other way of discovering what people mean 
by a certain expression, [he says], than to examine the properties of the entities 
to which they apply. If, for example, I want to test the adequacy of the logistic 
definition of . . . ‘*2’’, I have to examine whether the classes to which the ex- 
pression is commonly applied satisfy the conditions designated by the definiens. 
But what, then, distinguishes logical analysis from inductive generalization? 
[P. 455.] 


[2] If a logical analysis is interpreted as a generalization about linguistic 
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habits, the strength of a proposed analysis will have to be estimated in terms 
of the criteria to which any inductive generalization must conform. [P. 457.] 


Both of these reasons are plausible. Of course, in logical analysis 
we do not depend on the number of confirming instances, but this is 
also true, as the author points out, in induction. And certainly we 
have to have a fair sample of usage in logical analysis, just as if it 
were a process of induction. Dr. Pap does not pursue this line of 
thought very far at this point, and elsewhere in the book presents 
arguments relating to logical principles, which seem to support the 
opposite view, though there is no indication that he regards them as 
conclusive. He suggests that ordinary logic is irrefutable since any 
effort to change it involves inconsistent use of language (p. 116), 
and that it can not be tested by ‘‘the very same’’ hypthetico-deduc- 
tive method that is used to confirm empirical hypotheses, since this 
test would be circular (p. 364). Neither argument seems to be at 
all decisive, and it is hard to see what the ‘‘criteria of adequacy”’ 
would be if not inductive in some sense. The author insists that in- 
tuition enters into logical analysis, but the intuition of the meaning 
of common usage, he would doubtless admit, has value only when 
supported and testable by induction. 


V. J. McGru 


HuntTER CoLLEGE 
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Die Wiederkunft des Dionysos. Der naturmystische Irrationalis- 
mus in Deutschland. J. W. H. RosteutscHer. Bern: A. 
Francke Verlag. 1947. 266 pp. 


This analysis of modern German irrationalism, by the Professor 
of German language and literature at the University of Capetown, 
will appeal particularly to those interested in the literary expres- 
sions of the movement. The pattern of the argument is simple. The 
way for irrationalism was made ready by three psychological and 
social influences: Hume’s skepticism, the discounting of reason by 
the great geniuses of the Romantic movement, and the turbulent 
mass movements which accompanied economic and social changes in 
the nineteenth century. The author deals only with that particular 
literary and philosophical revolt which he calls nature mysticism, 
but which is more properly a naturalistic voluntarism in the con- 
ception of man and human culture. The irrationalistic phases of 
nationalism, eroticism, and Christian theology are not included in 
his study. 

Literary irrationalism, he holds, developed in two stages. The 
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first, which began with Rousseau, opposed the narrow eighteenth- 
century conceptions of reason, and reached its climax in the mysti- 
cism of the Romantic writers. The second, which emerged in Scho- 
penhauer and attained its strength in Nietzsche, reacted against 
scientific positivism and materialism, and against the bourgeois in- 
terpretations of Christian morality as well. In a brief conclusion 
Rosteutscher acknowledges the creative achievements of the move- 
ment, and expresses the need for a new rationalism, cultural in effect 
and grounded in the whole personality of man. Such a funding of 
the gains of irrationalism through a new ethical humanism he finds 
prepared most clearly in the works of Thomas Mann. Unfortu- 
nately the nature of this new synthesis is not made clear. 

The best part of the book is its sensitive individual studies of the 
‘‘disciples of the new Dionysus’’ from Hoélderlin and Novalis to 
Klages and Mann. These are usually but thumb-nail sketches, 
sharply drawn, enriched by well-chosen quotations, and always rele- 
vant to the author’s main thesis. Though the influence of Rousseau 
upon Schelling and the other Romantics, for example, is stressed at 
the expense of Kant’s, and the Romanticism of Goethe to the neg- 
lect of his classicism, the author has largely avoided the danger of 
distortion in the interest of the idea whose history he traces. This 
is a useful work which will add detail and balance to the studies 
already available on modern irrationalism. 


L. E. L. 


The City of Reason. Samvue, H. Beer. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press. 1949. ix +227 pp. $4.00. 


There is a certain difficulty in reviewing a book which pur- 
ports to state ‘‘a philosophy of liberalism based on A. N. White- 
head’s metaphysics of creative advance,’’ and yet which was ‘‘not 
written for the professional philosopher, but for the student of 
political science and the general reader interested in political 
thought.’’ If anyone should succeed in showing that White- 
head’s metaphysics entails some specific variety of politics, the 
interest of professional philosophers in the feat would hardly be 
curbed by the reluctance of a professor of government to address 
his proof to them. 

Professor Beer begins by surveying the doubts of truth and 
of right which he finds in Mannheim, Dewey, and Ruth Benedict, 
concluding that what is needed is ‘‘some reason for acting on the 
‘most probable’ knowledge of consequences; for banishing the 
suggestion that in the end it is all a matter of luck, chance, acci- 
dent. . . . In a sense, what we need is a defense of experience 
against itself’? (p. 107). The author’s appetite is for certainty. 
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In four of his words, ‘‘The World needs God.’’ For the author, 
it would seem, politics would be futile if there was the slightest 
chance that the world was a grand illusion. ‘‘The central hint 
which we shall find and develop (in Whitehead) is that the source 
from which we come and into which we go is not chaos, but an 
order’’ (p. 115). Of this, about all that can be said is that those 
who can not live politically without a cosmic order absolutely 
guaranteed in advance are fortunately not very numerous, while 
the number of those who would regard Whitehead’s God as its 
source is even smaller. Professor Beer holds that the work of 
Whitehead is a restatement, ‘‘with important differences,’’ of the 
Hegelian absolute idealism of Bradley, Royce, and Bosanquet 
(p. 1388). He finds that ‘‘the whole burden’’ of Whitehead’s 
philosophy ‘‘is to show that there is sense in our belief in an ex- 
ternal world,’’ no doubt one of the important differences (p. 158). 

Part Three of the book, entitled ‘‘Theodicy,’’ depicts ‘‘the 
Saving Order beyond experience, beyond history, beyond nature, 
which makes good the discontinuities of experience, history and 
nature,’’ but whose central theme turns out to be the hardly illumi- 
nating proposition that ‘‘nothing is lost.’’ In the Saving Order, 
‘‘all plans, all purposes, conscious or unconscious, are preserved 
and maintained,’’ and also fulfilled. ‘‘ All events happen within 
God. They are all stages in the actualization of the Divine Pur- 
pose’’ (pp. 172-173). 

But when Professor Beer’s theodicy reaches the acid test of 
accounting for evil, it breaks down. Evil is negation: ‘‘evil is 
nothing; it is Non-Being.’’ Yet this ‘‘negative fact’? must be 
combatted (pp. 175-176). William James’s objection to being 
summoned to a fight against an evil that exists but has no eventual 
‘*Being’’ still stands. When the author begins to discuss proofs, 
he wisely shifts from the ontological argument to the safer grounds 
of ‘‘otherworldly faith.’’ The discouraging thing about his well- 
intentioned plea for humanitarian politics is his obvious belief 
that if his over-ambitious claims fall short, ‘‘the problem of pur- 
pose is unsolved and we fall back into the arms of the skeptic and 
the defeatist’’ (p. 178). The plight of modern man is desperate 
enough, no doubt, but this sort of either-Whitehead’s-metaphysics- 
or-political-chaos thinking is likely to do more harm than good. 


H. A. L. 


Neue Wege der Ontologie. Nicouat HartMANN. (Dritte Auflage.) 
Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag. 1949. 115 pp. 5.60 D.M. 


The doctrine of the categories on which Nicolai Hartmann has 
been working since the early twenties, which has been implied in 
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all of his published works, and on which he has reported regularly, 
was completed in a series of volumes during the war years but has 
not been printed. The present small work epitomizes the meta- 
physics of levels underlying this detailed doctrine. Using the sharp, 
report-like style of phenomenological analysis which has character- 
ized all of his work, Hartmann outlines a ‘‘new ontology’’ which, 
unlike the old, rejects any a priori character in the categories, but 
seeks to ‘‘win them, step by step, from the real-relations’’ of the 
entire range of experience, cautiously avoiding the temptation to 
reduce the varieties of being to a single set. 

The result is a naturalistic system involving four irreducible 
levels of being—the inorganic, life, mind, and spirit—each of which 
has its own pattern of categories. The relationships between adja- 
cent levels are examined with care. The lower levels reveal indiffer- 
ence and greater strength in relation to the higher; the higher, on 
the other hand, though dependent upon the lower, possess the qual- 
ity of novelty with respect to them. It is in this novelty that the 
metaphysical basis for freedom lies, as Kant anticipated in his two- 
levelled analysis of the intelligible and sensible worlds. Single cate- 
gories may be carried over from one level to another, but never in 
the same concrete sense; causality, for example, occurs on all levels 
but in empirically different modes. The dependence of higher upon 
lower sometimes involves a process of super-formation in which the 
lower categories become material content for higher forms, but some- 
times, as in the dependence of mind upon biological processes, 
merely a superconstruction without an embodiment of the lower in 
the higher. The test of this ontology of levels, finally, is to be found 
in the success with which it facilitates metaphysical answers to old 
problems, and Hartmann devotes the latter sections of his study to 
an interpretation of the problems of freedom, knowledge, the unity 
of man, and the biological and spiritual components of culture. 

All this does not convey an impression of newness to readers of 
the various levels-theories developed in the past thirty years. But 
it is stated with a sharpness and fruitfulness which assures that 
Hartmann’s complete ontology will be required reading for meta- 
physicians of all schools. The crucial point in his position is his re- 
jection of possibility as a category of being; the result is a causal 
determinism and the lack of a logical dimension in reality. His 
refutation of efforts to reduce the levels of being to a single set of 
categories, whether materialistic or idealistic, will be difficult to re- 
fute. He is critical alike of the positivists who regard unsolvable 
problems as unjustified, and of the metaphysical antiquarians who 
still rely upon ancient or medieval categories which modern science 
has made outmoded. Here and there are traces of questionable sci- 
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entific doctrine, for example, an overemphasis upon the biological 
and genetic determinants of social groups. But no other contempo- 
rary philosopher has shown himself more patient and successful in 
letting the changing, complex real world reveal its structure without 
imposing personal bias or distortion—unless the flatness which re- 
sults from the removal of the subject and his concerns is itself a 
distortion. There is much for both naturalists and critical idealists 
to learn from this simple and lucid book, which summarizes the 
erowning work, yet to appear, of a long and distinguished philo- 
sophical career. 


L. E. L. 


Grundlagen der Wissenschaft und der Wissenschaften. Ene logi- 
sche und sozialphilosophische Untersuchung. W1ILHELM SAvER. 
(2. Aufiage.) Basel: Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft. 
(American representative, Albert J. Phiebig, New York.) 1949. 
xxiv + 437 pp. $12.00. 


An ontology in marked contrast to Hartmann’s is offered in this 
long and somewhat repetitious proposal of a logical hierarchy of 
the sciences in terms of the human purposes which they serve. First 
published in 1926, when its author was professor of law at Konigs- 
berg, it is now reprinted with a new preface which justifies its re 


appearance by pointing out our need for unity and enduring pur- 
pose in the sciences today. 

Sauer’s ontology is, like Hartmann’s, dynamic, but the dynam- 
ism is found not in the causal forces which operate on the different 
levels of nature, but in the telic activity of persons. In contrast to 
Hartmann’s cautious realism, his method is that of a critical ideal- 
ism which reflects the issues at stake in value theory between the 
neo-Kantians and the neo-Hegelians in the period between the wars. 
Human interests and the efforts to meet them are tacitly presup- 
posed in his analysis of the materials and formative principles of 
the sciences. The ontology which results is completely teleological 
and monistic, a ‘‘critical pantheism’’ which interprets the emerging 
harmony of values achieved as the sciences carry out their creative 
roles, as a growing God who never is but constantly becomes. 

The limiting concepts of Sauer’s system of the sciences are, as 
matter, ‘‘life’’ itself, and as form, the eternity of fundamental 
principles. Life is the ultimate datum, the source of the elementary 
value experiences into which science brings order and concreteness. 
These ‘‘ value-monads’’ are concrete human interests, thus to be dis- 
tinguished from the abstract nature-monads of Leibniz. The eter- 
nal principles, on the other hand, give validity to the particular 
orderings through which the sciences create new and more inte- 
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grated value-monads. The basic distinction among sciences is thus 
between those which deal directly with values and those, like logic, 
mathematics, and the natural sciences, which construct models as 
instruments for defining and attaining values. The timeliness of 
Sauer’s theory of scientific models is lessened because he neglects 
their theoretical function in the interest of their telic rdle. 

Within this framework Sauer says many suggestive things about 
the unity of the sciences. So completely does he confine his inter- 
pretation within the context of values, however, that the logic of 
science is lost in a complex of means and ends, and ontology is re- 
duced to a social program. The challenge which he repeats after the 
analysis of each science would be the end of most of them: ‘‘ Lost is 
each day in which man does not pursue the eternal values. Happy 
the investigator who sees only value-monads before him.’’ The 
whole system, as a result, is at once an exaggeration and an over- 
simplification of the social réle of the sciences. 

L. E. L. 


On Kingship. THomas Aquinas. Translated by G. B. Phelan and 
I. Th. Eschmann. Toronto: The Pontifical Institute of Medieval 
Studies. 1949. 115 pp. 


This edition makes a diligent effort to undo the work of the 
medieval editor who welded together the De Regno and another 
later treatise, the De Regimine Principum. The introduction gives 
the evidence for assigning the De Regno to Aquinas and for sus- 
pecting that this treatise was already in fragmentary condition 
when it came into the hands of the medieval editor. More tenuous 
evidence is examined to date the treatise, to identify the king of 
Cyprus to whom it is addressed, and to appraise the circumstances 
of its composition. The translation itself is printed with explana- 
tory references to Aquinas’s sources, and an appendix supplies 
some of the parallel passages from his other writings, so that the 
edition makes a useful text for the student of the history of politi- 
cal theory. | 
R. C. 


The Idea of Progress: A Collection of Readings. Selected by 
FREDERICK J. Teacart. Revised edition, with an Introduction 
by George H. Hildebrand. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: University of California Press. 1949. xi +457 pp. 
$6.00 (text ed., $4.50). 


As a collection of readable extracts on social theory, this book 
is excellent, often summing up a considerable work in a few para- 
graphs of the author’s own words, with the breaks neatly concealed. 
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As a study of ‘‘progress,’’ it chiefly proves that progress is not a 
very ancient idea, and adduces example after example of the belief 
in decline from a golden age in the past, or else of human life as 
a series of cycles, with occasional realizations that we are the elder 
people, not those who lived in the youth of the world. With 
Francis Bacon there is the idea of advancement through scientific 
discovery; with Pascal, the idea of the whole succession of men 
through many centuries ‘‘envisaged as the life of a single man 
who persists forever and learns continually’’ (p. 167). But the 
full-blown idea of progress comes, possibly with Turgot and Con- 
eoreet (though Turgot as quoted here sounds like an old-time 
Fourth of July orator), certainly with Comte and his three stages, 
quoted here as summing up most that has previously been said. 
Since the quotations break off shortly after, with some not very 
meaty quotations from Hegel, Marx, Darwin, and Spencer (but 
not Malthus), the beginner might get the notion that Comte was 
the great modern philosopher of history. 


H. T. C. 


Mente e Realtd. Pierro La Via. Firenze: La Nuova Italia. 1947. 
461 pp.; 381 pp. 2 volumes. 


Of the philosophic and literary personality of Pietro La Via it is 


tempting to give a sketch, however summary. His most salient 
trait is that he employs the Toledo blade of the subtlest logic in order 
to puncture logic’s hegemony—the intellectualistic fallacy—of the 
Crocean system. Mente e Realta is probably the most devastating 
and systematic attack upon Croce waged thus far; it is, in this re 
spect, the antitype of books like those of Raffaello Piccoli and Flora. 
La Via displays powers of interpretative understanding, in esthetic 
matters, doubtless superior, in range and quality, to those of his ad- 
versary, the inconclusiveness of whose criticism of Proust he irre- 
futably controverts. He pierces to the core the concepts of the 
Estetica, and bares the inadequacy of the identification of intui- 
tion with expression. The originality of La Via’s work, in so far as 
the general orientation is concerned, consists in his frank and con- 
sequent ‘‘through-thinking’’ and ‘‘through-exploiting’’ of the pos- 
tulates of intuitionism. Bergson and Le Roy are formidable allies in 
the attempt to rehabilitate other ‘‘levels of consciousness than those 
where clear and distinct awareness operates.’’ (One is somewhat 
taken aback by the excessive indulgence La Via shows for the occult- 
ist abracadabra of Evola and Ruldoph Steiner. ) 

The book contains glorious pages on art and art appreciation, 
with much knowledge of English literature, a fervid plea for the 
recognition of the religious mystery and the ultimate irrational 
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bases of thought, well-informed considerations on the philosophy of 
science (Croce’s weakest point), a relentless dissection of histori- 
cism, cogent discussions of ethical problems. For Croce’s politi- 
cal faith and his defense of liberalism during the dark totalitarian 
period, La Via has deep admiration ; on all other subjects his dissent 
is complete. La Via is a moralist of the type and caliber of a San- 
tayana or Alain (closer to the latter than to the former) and fuses a 
pure, vigilant, robust, ethical sense, utterly devoid of sanctimonious- 
ness or doctrinairism, with a somewhat anfractuous but always in- 
genious and thorough analysis of the psychological grounds of man’s 
action. 

As a dialogue writer, La Via is nothing less than delightful; the 
dialogue d’idées has in him one of its best modern representatives ; 
he runs all the gamut from passionate, chromatic eloquence to in- 
cisive irony, musical divagation, an ethereal lyric freedom. (See, 
at the close of the second volume, ‘‘ Del Bene e del Male,” a match of 
wits between two imaginary characters, Linceo and Argo.) Ade- 
quate translation into English would enlist instant success for La 
Via’s scintillating philosophical performance. 

EuIo GIANTURCO 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We learn with regret of the death of Henry Heath Bawden, 
formerly professor of philosophy at Vassar College, and at the 
University of Cincinnati, at San Diego, California, on May 16, 1950. 
His age was 78. 





We have received the first number of a new quarterly entitled 
The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science. The general 
editor is A. C. Crombie, Department of History and Philosophy of 
Science, University College, University of London, Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. Members of the Editorial Board are as follows: 
J. R. Baker, J. D. Bernal, H. Dingle, E. A. Milne, M. Polanyi, 
K. R. Popper, Bertrand Russell, E. Schrédinger, Sir Charles 
Sherrington, Charles Singer, Sir Edmund Whittaker, J. H. Wood- 
ger. 
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The journal is published by the Philosophy of Science Group of 
the British Society for the History of Science, a body of which the 
purpose is described by the following statement from its Constitu- 
tion and Rules: ‘‘The purpose of the Group is to study the logic 
and method of science as well as of the various special sciences, 
including the social sciences. The main emphasis is upon an ap- 
proach through the various special sciences to the philosophy of 
science.”’ 

Send subscriptions to Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd., 
Parkside Works, Edinburgh, Scotland. Subscription is 22s to 
members of the Philosophy of Science Group, 30s to non-members. 

The table of contents of the first issue is as follows: A Theory 
of Measurement: H. Dingle. Critical Epochs in the Development 


of the Theory of Science: E. W. Beth. Descartes and the Body- 


Mind Problem in Physiology: M. H. Pirenne. Metaphysical In- 
terpretations of Science, Part I: Philipp Frank. 





Professor Richard McKeon of the University of Chicago de- 
livered the Lectures in Philosophy on the Franklin J. Matchette 
Foundation, Inc., at Brooklyn College, New York, May 16 and 17, 
1950. The subject was ‘‘The Educational Objectives of a Liberal 
Arts College.’’ 

John David Goheen, formerly of Queens College, New York, is 
the newly-appointed head of the Philosophy Department at Stan- 
ford University. Professor Goheen will be one of five Stanford 
University professors who will conduct seminars at Tokyo National 
University this summer. 

Professor Albert Hofstadter, formerly Associate Professor of 
Philosophy at Washington Square College, New York University, 
has been appointed Associate Professor of Philosophy at Columbia 
University. 

Mrs. Susanne Langer will be teaching at Northwestern Univer- 
sity during the Winter Quarter of 1950-1951, and Professor Eliseo 
Vivas will teach there during the Spring Quarter of 1951. 

Miss Evelyn Masi has been appointed instructor in philosophy 
at Wells College. 

Joseph Blau, of Columbia University, will be visiting professor 
of philosophy at the University of Arkansas during the fall semester 
of 1950. 
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POSITIVISM IN THE UNITED STATES 
THE APOSTLESHIP OF HENRY EDGER 


by 
Robert Edward Schneider 


A detailed study of the apostolic efforts of Henry Edger to spread 
the philosophy of Auguste Comte in the United States. His exten- 
sive correspondence with Americans interested in positivism is 
published here for the first time. Documents found in Paris, 
among them his “Private Book of Personal Prayers,” never pre- 
viously studied, permit the author to present a clear, vivid, and inti- 
mate picture of the tribulations and achievements of this English 
disciple of Comte, appointed by him to be the member for North 
America of the Positive Council. 


308 pages. 





$2.75 (paper cover) 
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by 
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Translated from the German by Mildred Focht 


A dramatic, battling philosophy. The author, best known as the 
originator of Gestalt theory, interprets the universe dualistically. 
From eternity, God, the form-giver, struggles against Chaos, the 
formless. Man, being a sharer in the divine inner life, is a co- 
worker with God in this struggle. ; 
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